CHAPTER  XI

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY

FOR nearly four centuries after the invention of print-
ing the press in use in all printing-houses remained
very much the same in form as that which Caxton's
workmen had used in the Red Pale at Westminster.
There had been some unimportant alterations made
by an Amsterdam printer in the seventeenth cen-
tury ; but until the year 1800 no important change
in the form or mechanism of the printing-press had
ever been introduced. Some such change was
sorely needed. The productive powers of the old
press were quite unable to keep pace with the ever-
increasing demand for books and newspapers that
a quickened intelligence and national anxiety had
awakened. Up to 1815 England was constantly at
war, and men and women alike were eager for news
from abroad. In 1800 Charles Mahon, third Earl
Stanhope, invented a new printing-press.

The Stanhope press substituted an iron frame-
work for the wooden body of the old press, thus
giving greater solidity. The platen was double the
size of that previously in use, thus allowing a larger
4heet to be printed, and a system of levers was

adopted in place of the cumbersome handle-bar and
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